CHAPTER XI
MILITANT NATIONALISM

NO worse affliction can befall a nation than the officious
meddling of its military authorities in national politics.
Being called upon in time of danger to offer their lives for
their country, the military are prone to be disdainful of other
civil professions; and given the chance to seize power, they
subdue by force all those who refuse to side with them, des-
troying all vestiges of freedom and civic rights. In their
relations with foreign governments their habitual ignorance
of statesmanship, and their false pride in the strength of their
arms, make them stumble into war with doubtful and often
damaging results to the national cause they claim to serve.
Such sham adherence to the principles of liberty or the con-
stitution as they may profess at the beginning of their venture
serves only as a bait with which to lure the masses; but once
in the saddle, they soon revert to their traditional ideal of
military dictatorship.

Even in countries more civilised than Egypt, and where
public opinion counted for more in the latter part of the
nineteenth century, military regimes always impeded the
political progress of the people.

Gladstone, the famous Liberal statesman, who was in power
at the time the Orabi revolution broke out, when criticised in
Parliament for his attack on liberalism in Egypt, said:

Military violence and the regimen established by military
violence are absolutely incompatible with the growth and
the existence of freedom. The reign of Cromwell was a
great reign, but it did nothing for English freedom. The
reign of Napoleon was a splendid reign, but, founded on
military power, it did nothing for freedom in France.

^In Egypt, unfortunately, the predominance of Orabi and
his military associates not only failed to advance the cause of